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Che Modern Wallis of Jerusalem. 


Arter the disappearance of the Latin feudal kingdom of 
Jerusalem at the close of the thirteenth century, and the ex- 
tension of the Egyptian Mohammedan government in the 
Levant, the famous city seems to have sunk into a very unim- 
portant condition; no monuments of any size or architectural 
character can be attributed to the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. The Christians must have been content with such 
ruins as they were permitted to occupy, and the Egyptians 
have left very few traces of their presence in the Holy City. 
This may partly be accounted for by the fact that during these 
centuries the capital of the district was once more constituted 
at Ramleh, on the great caravan route by Gaza, where, in the 
days before the Crusades, the Ommayedes had founded their 
centre of government. At the beginning of the sixteenth 
century Ramleh was falling into the decay in which we now 
see it, and Jerusalem was restored as a walled city, after two 
centuries of ruin. The “Aksa” or principal sanctuary of the 
“Haram” enclosure (this enclosure, occupying the ancient 
acropolis of the city, is usually known as the “Mosque of 
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Omar”’), is probably the only monument of any size erected by 
the Egyptian Government. According to an inscription it 
seems to have been built, or rebuilt, by the Mamluke Sultan 
Mohammed 76 Kalaun in 1327. It is merely a very poor at- 
tempt to copy a Christian church; the materials are all second- 


hand, and the mode of construction and the few attempts at 
ornament are probably amongst the poorest and meanest ex- 
amples of the Mohammedan style. At the north end is an 
arcaded porch recalling the design of a common Cairene type 
of mosque of the period. Asan example of Saracenic archi- 
tecture it is beneath criticism. One or two small monuments 
scattered about the Haram without order or arrangement also 
date from this time. 

With the beginning of the sixteenth century came a very 
great change in the condition of Jerusalem. The Osmanli 
Turks, in the extension of their immense empire, took posses- 
sion of Palestine, and one of the most important monuments 
of the reign of the first two Turkish rulers of Palestine is the 
singular, and in some respects magnificent, wall erected around 


Jerusalem. This imposing work evidently dates from the 
commencement of their rule in 1517, as the inscriptions on the 
north side of the city record the name of Selim I. Suleiman 
II, his successor, is perhaps to be credited with the greater 
portion of the work and its completion. The dates on mural 
tablets inserted in various portions of the wall range over a 
period of about twenty-five years. At this time the Ottoman 
Empire was attaining its most splendid development, and the 


retreat of the Knights of St. John from Rhodes in 1522 marks 
perhaps its greatest victory over the Western nations. Fifty 
years later the battle of Lepanto put an end to all Turkish ad- 
vance westward, and heralded the decay which is associated 
with the Turkish name at the present day. 

The innumerable voyages, travels, and histories written by 


pilgrims of the sixteenth century on their return from their 
perilous journey to the Holy Sepulchre naturally contain many 


references to this then new wall. These worm-eaten volumes 
may be found on the dusty shelves of all the older European 
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libraries, and a few extracts from them will suffice to give 
some idea of the Holy City in those days. 
Ludovic degli’Agostino, of Pesaro, wrote an account of his 


pilgrimage about 1550 for the Duke of Urbino. He describes 
the new wall of Jerusalem as the finest to be seen in the whole 


world. It was built of fine white stone properly squared, and 
decorated with merlins and many turrets, etc. As in many 
Turkish cities, there was also a fine castle which reminded 
him of that at Ferrara. The wall was built by Sultan Sulei- 
man, in accordance with his father Selim’s intention, as an ¢x 
voto to the holy Mohammedan city. Selim, in his victorious 
progress through Syria on the way to Egypt, had camped out- 
side near the gate of St. Stephen or Bab Sitti Mariam, and 
here he meditated the complete destruction of Jerusalem. 
But his intentions were changed in consequence of a dream in 
which he seemed to see the Holy City being devoured by two 
lions. Instead of destroying it he determined on surrounding 
the holy places with the present magnificent wall; but he 
seems to have desired it should not be prepared for artillery. 


Before leaving Jerusalem he presented rich gifts to the inhab- 
itants, including the Christian communities. The story of the 
vision of two lions is supposed to be commemorated in the two 
very conventional attempts to represent such animals which 
may be seen over the arch of the Bab Sitti Mariam. The 
Sultan’s decision not to regularly fortify the town originated 
in the policy of previous Mohammedan rulers, who, for fear of 
having a strong fortress within their borders, which the Chris- 
tians would desire to secure, had always destroyed the 
medizval walls whenever they became masters of the city. 

In the middle of the sixteenth century Jerusalem was sup- 
posed to contain 15,000 inhabitants within the new wall, which 
was about three Italian miles in circuit. The guard, called 
“Tambracan6,” was changed every six hours to the sound of 
drums and fifes, and this served for a sort of clock in addition 


to the call of the Muezzin from the minarets, bells being, of 
course, out of use. 
The Seigneur de Villamont, who visited Jerusalem in the 
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latter half of the sixteenth century, was surprised to find the 
city gates without any font-levis or outworks. At the entry of 
the chateau were a number of cannon, some in bronze, others 
in iron, “qui sont braquées pour la défence de la port.” The 
chateau was of great extent, similar to those in Italy, but 


“sans aucunes tours, fors une bien haut élevée, et en forme de 
donjon, qui sert pour faire la sentinelle.” Evidently this 
chateau, or “Castrum Pisanum,” as it was known all through 
the Middle Ages, has been added to since the sixteenth cen- 
tury, for at the present day there are two or three very distinct 
towers in its construction. 

Quaresimus, “Guardian of Mount Sion,” at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, hardly mentions the city wall in his 
voluminous “Elucidatio Terre Sancte.” He merely states its 
having been built by Suleiman, and the legend that the archi- 
tect had his head cut off at the conclusion of the work (a con- 
venient mode of settling his commission), because he had ex- 
cluded the portion of Zion on which the Cenaculum stood. 
Quaresimus also gives the Hegira dates, which were inserted 
at different points on the wall in small stone tablets as follows: 

St. Stephen’s Gate . (a.p.1516) . A. H. 921 
Gate of Flowers . (A.D.1539) . A. H. 944 
Damascus Gate . (A.D. 1539) . A. H. 944 
Sion and Dung 

Gates - ss » « Degen) . A. Boa 

The materials were partly quarried for the purpose, but 
Christian buildings furnished the greater part. ‘The Minorites 
were expelled from the Mount Sion Convent in 1549 (Gesta 
Dei per fratres Minores), but they only occupied the modern 
convent of S. Salvator in 1559. 

Francis I, King of France, seems to have exerted himself on 
behalf of the dispossessed Minorites, and an interesting brief 
on the subject addressed to him by the Sultan Suleiman has 
been published in various books on this chapter of history. 
The Jews were accused of intriguing with the Mohammedans 
to turn the Franciscans out of the Cenaculum, who, after their 
expulsion, were condemned to remain outside the city for 
years, exposed to the attacks of Arab marauders. 
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The voyage of the French Ambassador, M. d’Aramon in 
1547 contains some references to Jerusalem. His arrival out- 
side the walls of the city is described, and the way in which he 
was met by all the notables, escorted by a large body of arque- 
busiers. The city is described as having been enclosed with 
walls by the Turks, but its aspect seems to have been disap- 
pointing. The streets being uninviting and apparently in 
ruins, the arcades, which had anciently covered them and per- 
mitted of one’s passing about the city dry-shod in wet weather, 
had fallen down. The market was near the Porta Speciosa. 
M. d’Aramon seems to have been chiefly impressed by the 
ruinous condition of the interior of the city. 

An old semi-devotional description of the Holy City at this 


period was written by Fra Bonifazio Corsetti in 1553. It is 
called “Liber de perreni cultu Terre Sancte,” and contains 
some curious particulars, From this it would appear that the 
ancient wood doors of the Golden Gate were removed at the 
time of rebuilding the walls, and they were presented to the 
Franciscans as a relic, and placed in the collection of relics 
preserved in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. About this 
time the annual commemoration of Christ’s supposed entrance 
by the Golden Gate, which was celebrated by a procession of 
the Franciscan monks from Bethpage to the Cenaculum 
through the valley of Jehosophat, was discontinued. 

A sort of guide-book for pilgrims, written by Fra Noe, of the 
Franciscan Order, of uncertain date, but apparently of about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, states that nothing re- 
mained of ancient times except the Golden Gate and some 
antiquities in the church of the Franciscans of the Cenaculum. 
The only important fragment of earlier Jerusalem left in the 
course of reconstructing the medieval walls in 1516-1542 was 
the Golden Gateway. This most interesting late Roman 
monument does not come within the range of the present 
notice, except in as far as it affords a singular contrast with 
the characteristic mode of constructing gateways of Levantine 
cities during the Middle Ages. The old Roman gateway was 
with two side-by-side archways, with a straight cut through 
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the wall, much in the way of the gates of Aurelian’s wall 
round the capital. In the sixteenth century the Turks had a 
very different mode of constructing the entrances to their 
castles and cities. Rey, in his “Colonies Franques de la Syrie,” 
draws attention to the great difference in style of design be- 
tween the Christian and Mohammedan fortresses, and it is 
curious to find that which he identifies with the Mohamme- 
dans (and also with the buildings of the Order of the Temple) 
surviving at a period about three centuries after the Crusades. 
In nothing is this curious survival more noticeable than in the 
mode of constructing the city gateways. In the Mohammedan 
style the gateway, instead of being a simple archway defended 
by one or more portcullis, a drawbridge over a moat, a barbi- 
cane, etc., as in European fortresses, is always planned on a 
crooked principle, by which the assailants, after forcing the 
outer gate of wood and iron, found themselves inside a vaulted 
passage turning either to the right or left, at the end of which 
was another heavily constructed gate. By this system the as- 
sailants were trapped in a small space and at the mercy of the 
defenders of the fortifications, who could kill them off through 
loopholes arranged for the purpose. It will be noticed that all 
the gates of Jerusalem except the “Golden Gate,” which was 
preserved by the Turks as traditionally built by Solomon the 
Wise, are planned on this prineiple, a system evidently found 
sufficient for the purposes of Eastern warfare before the intro- 
duction of more scientific gunnery in the seventeenth century. 
Such a plan for a gateway almost prohibits the entrance of 
wheeled vehicles into a town, and until the last few years, 
when the Bab Sitti Mariam and the Jaffa Gate were altered 
for the purpose, Jerusalem was almost impracticable for car- 
riages, the only entrance to the city large enough for such a 
purpose being the Damascus Gate, which still remains in the 
condition in which it was first built, and still affords an oppor- 
tunity for the Arab “Arbughi,” or coachmen, to display their 
skill in turning corners with the modern carriages, which now- 
adays have taken the place of horse litters. All the gates of 
Jerusalem are decorated with scraps of medieval carving gath- 
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ered from the ruined Christian churches, and used up in a 
meaningless manner. Capitals of columns stuck into the wall- 
ing as brackets, archstones over windows which they do not 
fit, and odds and ends scattered about on the principle of shell 
grotto architecture, have a grotesque appearance. Such orna- 
ments as seem to have been cut expressly for the position they 
occupy are of the most meretricious character. And here it 
may be noted that all over the walls as well as on the gate- 
ways a feature presents itself peculiar to the Levant. In the 
true medizval fortresses it was the custom to utilize the gran- 
ite, marble, and stone columns of the old Romano-Greek cities 
such as Caesarea, Jerusalem, Askelon, etc., as bond stones in 
the thickness of the walls. They seem to have been specially 
adapted to resist the effects of mining and battering. In the 
sixteenth century walls of Jerusalem this older style of con- 
struction has been imitated with a very curious result. But at 
this period the supply of columns must have come to an end, 
or the mere appearance of such a system of building was 
thought sufficient, and so Suleiman the Magnificent was con- 
tent with a series of round patere dotted over the surface, each 
one of which is generally carved with a different design of the 


usual interlacing Arabic style, and slightly projecting from 
the wall to represent the section of column. The result is as 
unsatisfactory as such a tawdry sham might naturally be ex- 
pected to produce, and adds to the unreal character of the work 


as fortifications. 

Jerusalem, since the Middle Ages, has never been provided 
with any regular trenches or other usual elements of fortifica- 
tion. Merely this imposing wall, three miles in length, and of 
an average height of about 30 feet has formed for three cen- 
turies and a half an enclosure to the Holy City. Since it was 
built the city has only once been subjected to a hostile attack, 
and that from the very Turks who built its wall. In 1825 the 
inhabitants endeavored to resist an imposition of taxes, but 
were quickly persuaded in the matter by a slight bom- 
bardment. 
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Civing Water for Jerusalem. 


Many people will be interested to learn that at last an actual 
beginning has been made to bring a supply of living water 
into Jerusalem. The remains of ancient aqueducts and reser- 
voirs testify to the abundant provision which the Holy City 
had when it flourished as the metropolis of the Jewish State. 
But it has now long been dependent on the scanty and often 
polluted accumulations of rain water from the terraces of diff- 
erent houses gathered in the rock-hewn cisterns beneath them. 
When there is an abundant rainfall the cisterns are filled and 
yield a moderate supply. Even then, in the end of the sum- 
mer, water becomes scarce, and there is annually no little dis- 
tress from its lack, and much fever and other sicknesses caused 
by the use of the dregs of the cisterns. But in the event of a 
small rainfall, the distress is most acute and begins early in 
the summer. The rainfall of the past season was only about 
15 inches, which is but half the average of the past few years. 
In consequence there is already not only a dearth of water for 
household purposes, but the extensive building operations 
which form a chief source of employment to the artisans and 
laborers have had to be suspended, which has deprived 
thousands of employment. 

For many years no little effort has been made by the rich 
and influential friends of Jerusalem, both Gentile and Jewish, 
to secure for it an adequate water supply. About 30 years ago 
General Sir Charles Warren, who was then making explora- 
tions here for the Palestine Exploration Fund, agitated the 
question, which resulted in Lady Burdett-Coutts offering the 
£50,000 then said to be required to bring water from Ain 
Arroub, which is beyond Solomon's Pools and about 16 miles 
south of Jerusalem. The Turkish Government was unwilling 
to accept the offer on the conditions which accompanied it, 
which prevented the plan from being carried out. Likewise 
also, and for the same reason, the efforts of a London commit- 
tee composed of friends of Jerusalem, who also have long had 
the needed amount in hand, were fruitless. 
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It is interesting to note the combination of circumstances 
which have contributed to bring about the work just now in- 
augurated. The first of these has been the insufficient rainfall 
of the past season, and the fact that Jerusalem stood facing a 
water famine. Another factor has been the recent arrival of 
the new Governor of Jerusalem, his Excellency Mohammed 
Dievad Pasha, who found the municipality endeavoring to 
meet the emergency by having a daily supply of water for the 
poor brought in by the railroad company, to be sold at a small 
fixed price per skin. Of further help was the opportune pres- 
ence in Jerusalem on a visit of Franghia Effendi, one of the 
Sultan’s engineers, who suggested to the Governor the plan of 
at once laying a pipe to Jerusalem from Ain Salah, or the 
“Sealed Fountain,” at Solomon’s Pools, about nine miles 
south of the city, which could be accomplished in a month’s 
time, at a cost of £5,000, and would deliver about 8,000 skins 
every 24 hours. 

There was in existence a fund or endowment, dating several 
centuries back, for giving Jerusalem a water supply, the in- 
come of which has hitherto been diverted into other channels. 
On the Mohammedan feast of the birthday of the Prophet, the 
new Governor, in telegraphing his congratulations to his Im- 
perial Majesty the Sultan, asked that the occasion might be 
signalized by permission to appropriate from this fund the 
amount needed to bring in the water in the way mentioned. 
The reply was favorable, and on July 5, about 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon, the laying of the foundation-stone took place at the 
Pools of Solomon, in the presence of the civil and military 
pashas, the Mohammedan religious heads, and a number of 
other leading Turkish officials, Representatives of the Latin, 
Greek, and other Jerusalem religious communities were in- 
vited, but the shortness of the notice prevented the attend- 


ance of several. The Pasha laid the corner-stone, and the 
traditional lambs were slaughtered, and prayers were offered. 
The flesh of the two lambs was divided on the spot by the poor 
among themselves, according to custom. 

The work, thus begun, is that of laying a pipe of 1oc. in 
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diameter from the Sealed Fountain to Jerusalem. This foun- 
tain is supposed to be the work of Solomon, and to be alluded 
to in the Song of Solomon in the words, “My beloved is like a 


spring shut up, a fountain sealed.” It is a deep-down subter- 
ranean spring, which has, from the time of Solomon, flowed 
through the arched tunnel, built by him, to the distributing 
chamber or reservoir near the northwest corner of the highest 
of Solomon’s Pools. Half a century ago the location of this 
“hidden” spring, which was still, as in Solomon’s time, flowing 
into the reservoir mentioned, was unknown. The tunnel is 
roofed by stones leaning against each other like an inverted V, 
the primitive form of the arch, which is also seen in the roof 
of the Queen’s Chamber of the Great Pyramid. The entrance 
to this tunnel from the spring is one of the oldest structures in 
existence. The piping is to be laid along the old aqueduct 
which formerly, from the time of Solomon, brought this same 
water to the Temple area. It will require about 20,000 métres 
or 20 kilométres of piping, and several English and Conti- 
nental firms have just been telegraphed to for offers to supply 
the piping required. The course of the aqueduct is down the 
valley in which Solomon’s Pools are built. Just below the 
lower pool the waters of Ain Etam join and augment the flow 
from the Sealed Fountain. At alittle distance further down 
the valley the beautiful site of the ancient Gardens of Solo- 
mon, watered from these pools, is passed. The planting of 
these gardens, as well as the building of the pools of water, is 
mentioned by Solomon in the book of Ecclesiastes. Here now 
is Artas, a village in the still well-watered and fruitful valley. 


Here also has just been erected a Roman Catholic convent, 
built by a South American Bishop at a cost of £15,000, where 
the nuns of the order of the Daughters of Solomon will con- 


duct a school for Armenian Catholic orphans. Further on, the 
course of the aqueduct passes Bethlehem, and on northward 


past Tantour, where live the successors of the real order of the 
Knights of St. John, past Mar Elias, where Elijah is said to 


have rested in his flight from Jezebel, then it crosses the his- 
toric plain of Rephaim, where David, in the heat of the battle 
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with the Philistines, longed for water from the well at Bethle- 
hem, and finally, after passing around the slope of Zion, it 
enters the city through the grounds of the mosque of Omar, 
the old Temple area. 

There are 11 or 12 ancient fountains here and there in the 
city, long unused, but now to be utilized, and from which the 
water may be drawn, free to all, several taps being attached to 
each fountain. 

His Excellency Mohammed Djevad Pasha shows the keenest 


interest in this work, and is also making inquiries into the 
feasibility of bringing an additional supply of water from 
Beeroth, which name means “the place of wells,” whence it is 
said water was brought in ancient times to Jerusalem. From 
this source, at a cost, it is said, of about £8,000, a supply of 
spring water, similar in quantity to that from the Sealed 
Fountain on the south, can be readily had. 

Another work of interest is the successful repairing of the 
Virgin’s Fount in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, just outside the 
city walls. This is a fountain of brackish water with a small 
intermittent flow. That is to say, after several hours’ flow 
there occurs a short interval during which the water ceases. 
It is the only fountain which Jerusalem possesses. Its waters 
pass to the Pool of Siloam through a tunnel built by Hezekiah, 
as was recorded by his workmen on the rock-hewn wall of the 
tunnel in rude Hebrew, forming the oldest Hebrew inscription 
extant. A few years ago this inscription was surreptitiously 
cut out from its place and stolen, but was recovered by the 
Turkish authorities before it had been taken out of the coun- 
try, and is now one of the most interesting objects in the 
Constantinople museum. About the same time efforts were 
made by blasting to increase the flow of water from the foun- 
tain, which resulted in a greatly diminished flow, and in its 
ceasing altogether in the summer months. Some Siloam vil- 
lages undertook to restore the spring to its former effective- 
ness, for which they were to receive from the municipality 100 
napoleons if successful. They found and closed the breaks 
through which the water was lost, and it is now flowing as 
formerly, to the great joy of the Siloam people, whose chief 
source of supply it was. 
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Beginning of Egyptian Nationality. 


THE interval between two consecutive heliacal risings of 
Sirius was anciently 365.25 days; consequently, the Sothic 
Period determined by the returns of Sirius to the same day of 
the annus vague year, was equal to 1461 years. The first day 
of Thoth was not made the true Sothic beginning of the year, 
simply because Sirius rose heliacally on that day: its begin- 
ning was fixed when it coincided with it at the same instant of 
time. Egyptian scientists claimed that the beginning of this 
period corresponded with the epoch of Egyptian Nationality— 
its terminus a guo, bearing the date 5871 B. C. Theon, the 
Alexandrian astronomer, who was well versed in Egyptian 
Chronology, has recorded the fact, that in the year 27 B. C., in 
the sixteenth year of Augustus, and the twelfth day of the 


kalends of August (July 20): being also the first day of Thoth, 
a new Sothic Period had begun, being the fifth from the his- 
toric origin and beginning of Egyptian Nationality. Thisis a 
reliable working standard, by which to determine the date of 
the terminus a quo. Hence, we have 1461X4—5844, with the 
year 27 B. C. added thereto, gives the date 5844+27—5871 B. 
C. as the Egyptian date of its Nationality. Unger makes it 
5613 B. C., Mariette-Bey and Lenormant 5004, Brugsch-Bey 
4455, Lepsius 3852, Bunsen 3623, Poole 2717, Wilkinson 2691, 
and Petrie has this year (1901) been using the date 5800 B. C., 
in his lectures on “The Rise of Civilization in Egypt,” at the 
London Royal Institute. So that Prof. Petrie, as isusual with 
him, is much nearer the date of the “terminus a quo” than any 


of his predecessors. 

Censorinus has recorded the fact (De Die Natali, cap. 17), 
that the first year of one of the Sothic Periods fell just 100 
years before that in which he wrote, and which he designated 
the year 986 of Nabonassar (239 A. D.). So that the beginning 
of this Sothic period must have coincided with 139 of our era. 
Hence the difference between the date of the Sothic year (July 
20) and the Vague year (December 31) would be the difference 


of 165 days, which corresponds with the epoch dates of these 
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two systems of 138+27—165 years, as given by Theon and 
Censorinus. How long would it take to bring these two sys- 
tems into coincidence, and reduce these 165 to nothing; assum- 
ing an advance of one day in 4 years, or one year in 1461 years? 
It would take 660 years: 1: 4:: 165 : 660. At an advance of 
one day every four years (leap year) the Vague year starting 
point from December 31, would gradually approach the Sothic 
starting point (July 20) by lessening dimishing 165 one day 
every leap year, or one day every four years. Sothat the dif- 
ference of 165 days would be gradually consumed in 660 years, 
when the two cycles would coincide at the same instant of 
time, to be renewed every 1461 years. When did this plan of 
reduction of the 165 days difference in the two systems begin ? 
It began 660 years preceding the date of coincidence; or, 2784.- 


574834+660=3444.574884 B.C. That was the date of Khufu’s 
erection of the Great Pyramid, and therefore the date of the 
Pyramid Era. Professor Petrie makes (at present date 1go1 A. 
D.) the date of the Pyramid builders somewhere about 3600 
B. C. 

The introduction of the new system took place at the epoch 


of coincidence of the two kinds of years. By reckoning back 


we get the years of previous epochs at which a like coincidence 
took place, when each of the two systems—Sothic year and 
Vague year—would recommence at the same instant of time. 
The first period of 1461 years would occur in 1461—138.574884- 
=1323.574884 B. C.; the second in 2784.574884 B. C.; the third 
in 4245.574884 B. C.; and the fourth in 5706.574884. If to this 
we add the difference between the two systems or cycles, we 


shall get the date of their true beginning, or terminus a quo, 
5706.5 74884+165—5871.574884 B. C., as given by Theon and 
Censorinus, when Egyptian Nationality began. 

The desire to put an end to the circulation of the wandering 
year through all the seasons of the year, and blend together 
the Sothic and Vague years, had long been entertained by the 


scientific priests of Egypt, especially those at Heliopolis, the 
sun-city of On; and the date when the change should be made, 
and the two systems consolidated, had been fixed upon and 
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settled centuries before the time arrived. The date appears 
everywhere all over the Great Pyramid, and was well known, 
understood and settled during the pyramid era generally. The 
date fixed upon was 2784.574884. Why? Fora variety of rea- 
sons, as follows : 

1. Because the two systems blended together, and the helia- 


cal rising of Sirius, when the Sothic and Vague years recom- 
menced at the same instant of time at that date only for a 
period of 1461 years. 

2. Because the polar star, Alpha Draconis, at that epoch 
only attained its highest northern elevation, and approached 
its nearest to the true pole of the heavens, and the nearest that 
any other star can ever at any time in the world’s history, ap- 
proach the celestial pole. 

3. That the date itself is a quadratic, absolutely and mathe- 
matically true, and whose accuracy can be carried to any 
degree of perfection, even to infinity in the extension of its 
decimals; and therefore will furnish an unchangeable and in- 
fallible standard by which any cycle, large or small, can be 
carried forward or backward to an unlimited extent. 

The date fixed upon is a mathematical quadratic, and the 
square root of a cyclar area, whose diameter is 1000%, or 
3141.59265. Let us examine its value andaccuracy. Ifcorrect 
the value of the decimal .574874 should give the days, hours, 
minutes and seconds, over and above the year 2784 B. C. to 
July 20. 

365.25 X.574884—209.976381 days. 

This brings the date to July 20, or 27 days and fraction after 
summer solstice. 

The actual epoch is therefore not 2784 B. C., but more ac- 
curately 2784.574884 B. C., being July 20, and 27 days after 
summer solstice. We have the testimony of Birch, Brugsch, 
Bunsen and others, that the Sothic festival came into use for 
the first time at this date, and feasts were held at stated 
periods to the favorite gods. The formal introduction of the 
Sothic system was monumentally commemorated by Usurta- 
sen and Amenemhat when they began their joint reign, and 
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introduced the XIIth. Dynasty coincidentally with this new 
Sothic system. 

The historic beginning of Egyptian Nationality is quite dis- 
tinct from the beginning of its civilization. The ancient 
Egyptian knew well that he could form no conception of the 
state of things thousands or millions of years preceding his 
entrance into and establishment in Egypt. He therefore 
created an epoch from which he could compute his national 
chronology, whilst his standard measure of elapsed time could 


be determined by the precession of the equinoxes. He there- 
fore fixed his beginning at that point of the ecliptic which 
crosses the head of the Crab, and adopted the scarabeus, 
beetle or Kheper as a significant sign and symbol of a begin- 


ning. Tradition affirms that when it wishes to procreate it 
walks backward towards the west, rolling its ball of earth with 
its hindmost claws, in a similar way and direction as that of 
precession and the westward rolling backwards of our earthly 
ball. The historic beginning is 5871.574884 B. C. for Egypt. 
The highest prehistoric civilization which the Egyptians car- 
ried into Egypt must be looked for elsewhere; and the long 
period of development which preceded it and gave birth to it 
—which Professor Petrie’s archeological investigations have 
traced through successive periods, by the gradual modifica- 
tions of pottery, flints, rock and slate pictures of human and 
animal forms, and primitive forms of language—carry us back 
to that golden era in Eden, when man first began to take of 
the Tree of Science, and emerge from the ignorance of a mere 
animal. Astronomy, Egyptian chronology, and Professor 
Petrie’s researches seem to have a very close agreement. 
S. Beswick, C. E. 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Some remarks made by Mr. Macalister at the annual meet- 
ing of the Fund are indicative of his mind and deserve repro- 
duction here: 
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“I may, perhaps, be permitted to make a few remarks upon 
the site that has been selected for examination, and to attempt 
to forecast what we may expect to find there. It has several 
times been impressed upon the Society that, as compared with 
the neighbouring countries, Palestine may be described as 
archeologically poverty-stricken. The almost total absence 
of inscriptions older than the Ptolemaic period is especially 
disappointing. This may be ascribed partly to the alleged in- 
difference of the Jewish nation to historical records, partly to 
climatic causes. But it is to me inconceivable that the meagre 
Siloam inscriptions should be the solitary record of the mon- 
archy remaining to our time in the country. I feel convinced 
that somewhere steles of great importance remain to be found, 
and they are at least as likely to lie buried in the ruins of the 
selected site as anywhere else. One such historical document 
would probably be the greatest prize that could fall to the 
Palestinian explorer. 

“But even if we were unable to expect so important a discov- 
ery there are many problems whose solution would be a 


reward nearly as ample. Such is the question of the disposal 
of the dead in Pre-Israelite and early Israelite times, upon 
which all light has so far been obstinately withheld. <A careful 


special research will, it is hoped, be made for the cemetery of 
the Pre-Israelite town on the selected site. This question is 
of great importance, and on its solution hangs the solution of 
other problems relating to the ethnological affinities of the 
Pre-Israelite tribes of Palestine. 

“Among the other questions that call for solution, upon 
which the excavation of such a place as the selected site might 
be expected to throw light, may be mentioned; the nature and 
extent of the influence exerted by Mycenzan and also by 
Egyptian culture on the art of Palestine; the period of the in- 
troduction of iron, a metal seemingly unknown in the earliest 
periods of Pre-Israelite occupation; and the development of 
various implements—knives, arrow-heads, etc.—which it may 
be found possible to trace out in detail, much as the develop- 
ment of pottery has been systematised by Drs. Petrie and 
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Bliss. At the selected site, also, we are so far west that we 
may possiby hope to advance one or two steps in reading the 
riddle of the Philistines—their ethnological position and their 
historical connexion with the country. 

“Unless the surface indications are misleading, or have been 
wrongly interpreted by me, I should say that there, if any- 
where, light on Biblical, archeological, ethnological, perhaps I 
may add philological, questions may be expected; and if the 
two years’ exploration permitted by the Ottoman Government 
pass without material additions to our knowledge, I, for my 
part; will be grievously disappointed. 

“T may, in conclusion, mention one or two departments of 
work other than excavation which, as they do not require a 
Firman, can be prosecuted at any time, and may be regarded 
conveniently as ‘holiday tasks,’ to be undertaken when the 
time of year does not permit active excavation. One very im- 
portant work is the testing of the identification of sites. 
Many identifications, resting for the most part on similarity 
between ancient and modern names, have been propounded 
and universally accepted, which will probably have to be re- 
considered. Since these identifications were suggested a new 
criterion of accuracy has been developed; this is the chrono- 
logical scale deducible from the knowledge we have gained of 
the history of pottery in Palestine, a knowledge to which our 
excavations recently closed have contributed a very large pro- 
portion. An identification can now no longer be maintained if 
it involve an epoch different from the period of the potsherds 
found strewed on the site which happens to be under dis- 
cussion. 

“I may, perhaps, be pardoned if I refer also to a branch of 
field work in which I have taken special interest: I refer to 
the comparative study of rock-cut tombs. During the last 
year of the recent Firman I explored and made a report, as ex- 
haustive as I could, on the tombs in the so-called Valley of 
Hinnom. There are other groups of tombs near Jerusalem 
and elsewhere as interesting as these, and possibly the study 
of them may lead to a better knowledge of the history of this 
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branch of architecture (if I may so term it) than we can claim 
to possess already. J may also remind you that one result of 
the systematic study which I gave to the Valley of Hinnom 
tombs was the re-discovery of two inscriptions which had been 
sadly misread, and for some 30 or 40 years completely lost 
sight of, notwithstanding the special searches that had been 
made for them. I would not risk the charge of egotism by re- 
ferring to this were it not that I wish to illustrate the possibil- 
ity that epigraphic novelties may still be hoped for even in so 
well ransacked a district as Jerusalem and its neighbourhood. 
My only fear is lest by over-riding this hobby of my own I 
weary the readers of the Quarterly Statement.” 

It is evident that Mr. Macalister is prepared to make thor- 
ough work on “the selected site.” This he could not name be- 


cause the firman had not been issued, and still silence must be 
preserved as to the name of the place. 

Unfortunately the inefficiency and hesitancy of a one man’s 
government are becoming more and more hard to bear. The 
stand taken by the French in imitation of the attitude of our 
own government in withdrawing Minister Straus, may bring 
about the payment of a claim, but it hinders the introduction 
of reform into Turkish affairs. Only lately very valuable dis- 
coveries made on mission ground must be concealed and the 
objects must be reburied until the attitude of the government 
toward research shall have changed. Only lately a Biblical 
site of great prominence was about to pass into American 
hands so that excavation might be carried on, when the sale 
was stopped on the ground that the land might fall into the 
hands of the Zionists. Thus Zionism is adding anew difficulty 
to the situation. 

It is reported that the Samaritans, who had dwindled to 
about one hundred and fifty, have increased to two hundred 
and are likely to maintain themselves for years, though very 
poor. 


The following contributions, received since last report, are 
gratefully acknowledged. We shall be getting more help 
when the new work can be announced as begun: 
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Book Reviews. 


History or Mepicine: A Brief Outline of Medical History 
and Sects of Physicians, from the Earliest Historic Period ; 
with an Extended Account of the New Schools of the Healing 
Artin the Nineteenth Century, etc., By Alexander Wilder, M. D. 

We know of no person living better capable of writing this 


book than Dr. Wilder. A profound student of archeology and 


ancient history, a fluent writer, a professor at one time in one 
of the reformed medical schools, and taking an active part in 
some of the controversies and bitter fights which led to their 
organization or disruption. Dr. Wilder is the very man, at 
this late day, to write their history, and he has done it well. 


He has taken a very fair and dispassionate view of the unap- 
peasable dislike of the reformed societies for one another, and 


the analagous spites and mean jealousies, often absurd and 
ridiculous, between individuals of the same school. From 
these discords Dr. Wilder has patiently sifted the facts, and has 
shown that the cause of Reformed Medicine has suffered more 
from causes of this character, at certain points of its history, 
than from the persecutions of its open adversaries. 

But we call attention particularly to this book for its excel- 
lent resumé of the history of medicine in Babylonia, Egypt, 
China, Greece and Rome, and so on down the various centuries 
to the present day. A perusal of this book shows, as Dr. 
Wilder says, even now, with all the boasted learning of our 
Modern Time, the diversities of opinion in medical circles are 
innumerable. There are sects and schools of practice, even 
where there exists arbitrary authority and sentiment to pre- 


vent organizing into distinct forms. A one Catholic science 
of medicine, of inerrant orthodoxy and faultlessly classified, 
cannot intelligently be affirmed to exist. The medical vista 
is like a kaleidoscope in which the several dominant opinions 
appear conspicuous according as the instrument happens to be 
turned. (New Sharon, Maine, N. E. Electic Publishing Co. 


12 mo., pp. 946. Price{$2.75). 
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Jirchaoclogical Notes. 


ANOTHER archeological expedition to Sendjirji, in the north 
of Syria, will be sent by the Berlin Oriental Society about the 
end of this year, under Prof. von Luschan of the Ethnological 
museum here. The ruins of the ancient capital of the king- 
dom of Shemal, situated near the Kurd village of Sendjirji, 


were discovered by Drs. Puchsteine and Luschan in 1883, and 


thoroughly examined by several expeditions from 1888 to 1894 
at the expense of the Berlin Oriental Society. The most an- 
cient finds date as far back as about 2000 years before Christ, 
and consist of some Hittite antiquities, a statue of King Pan 

amma (745 to 727), covered with inscriptions, and an Assyrian 
stele of Asarhaddon, about the year 670 before Christ. The 
examination of the tumulus covering the castle gate, which 
dates back as far as rooo before Christ, the castle itself, and 
the double wall not being finished in 1894, the work is to be 
brought to a conclusion by the present inspection. 


CoNSIDERABLE interest was created at the last international 
congress of Orientalists at Rome, in 1899, by the exhibition of 
a magnificent collection, belonging to the British government, 
of antiquities gathered in the western part of Eastern Turkes- 
tan, and by areport of the important discoveries made by a 
Russian expedition in the eastern provinces of the same terri- 
tory. These discoveries and explorations have acquainted us 


with the astounding fact that up to nearly one thousand years 
ago Eastern Turkestan was the seatof a luxuriant and thriving 
civilization which reflected in its extraordinarily composite 
character the influence of the neighbouring Chinese, Indian 
and Greco-Asiatic civilizations. 

The English collection consists of manuscripts and wood- 
cuts, coins and seals, terra cottas and similar sculptures which 
were found in graves, towers and other buildings, and dug up 
from localities covered with driftsand. 

The most important find of the Russian expedition (1898) 
was the discovery of not less than 160 artificial caverns, which 
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in some cases were connected with surface buildings in imita- 
tion of the various Buddhistic subterranean cloisters and tem- 
ples of India. Many of these buildings are decorated with 
Chinese, Indian and Turkish inscriptions, and with religious 
and secular frescoes. 

The inscriptions are the most important of all these antiqui- 
ties, for the reason that they are nearly all written in unknown 
characters and languages, which have quite unexpectedly 
placed Oriental research before an astonishing set of problems, 
the solution of which will greatly enrich our knowledge of 
Middle-Asiatic chirographic lore, languages and history. 

Of the highest importance also are the works of sculpture 
and painting for the reason that they represent interesting 
and scientifically significant relationships between Chinese, 
Indian, Persian, Greco-Roman, and Western Asiatic art. 

Yet, valuable as the results of the English and Russian ex- 
plorations are, they represent nevertheless but a comparatively 
small portion of the discoveries in chirography, painting and 
sculpture which might be brought to light by a more thorough 


and systematic exploration of the region in question. To this 
end, the excavation of cities which have been covered by 


sand storms will be necessary, and the equipment of ascientific 
expedition to Eastern Turkestan for this purpose would re- 
quire considerable money. There is a movement on foot in 
Germany to equip such an expedition, and all persons who are 
interested in promoting the enterprise should communicate 
with Dr. George Huth, care of Kgl. Museum fiir Vélkerkunde, 
Kéniggritzer-Str. 120, Berlin, S. W. Germany. 


Tue trustees of the British Museum have just issued two 
volumes of inscriptions which throw an astonishing light upon 
the literary activity in Babylonia, both in the Middle ages (B. 
C. 2300—1000) and during the Persian rule. The first of these 
volumes consist of a series of philological and lexicographical 
tablets; the first series, from the Royal Library at Ninevah 
dating about B. C. 660, are copies of older tablets in the libra- 
ries of Babylonia, the second series is a carefully compiled dic- 
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tionary in forty tablet books dated the tenth and eleventh 
years of the reign of Artaxerxes (B. C. 455-4). 

In these we have the words arranged under their roots, fol- 
lowed by their derivations, and short examples of their use, a 
tablet dealing with the numbers or multiples of ten, the names 
of fractions on the sexigesimal scale, thus thirty a half, forty 
two-thirds, etc., a list of the numbers sacred to the various 
gods, and, more important than any, a tablet giving more than 
a hundred explanations of the signs for God and its com- 
pounds. The value of this tablet to Biblical students will be 
immense. Among the equivalents we have Yatru or Yaveh, 
and a feminine form, Yati. 

The second volume will prove more interesting to the gen- 
eral reader, for it gives the complete text of the Babylonian 
Creation Legions. We have here the Assyrian copies first 
made known to the world by Mr. George Smith, but still more 
important are the fragments from the University Library at 
Borsippa. These tablets belong to the same age asthe diction- 
aries B.C. 455. They show the legends then current and ac- 
cessible to the learned Jews, and it is impossible to doubt their 
influence on the post-captivity writers. Not only is the first 
tablet almost an exact counterpart of the opening lines of 
Genesis, but the whole are permeated with the Messianic 
idea. To the Son, Mirodach, we find the epithet, “the Re- 
storer of Peace,” “the Avenger,” constantly applied. It is he 
who crushes the head of the woman serpent, “Fiamat.” The 
meeting between Mirodach and his father, the “Lord of 
Hosts” (Ansar), is given in a new fragment discovered by Mr. 
King, from which we make this extract: 

Thou art my son, who maketh valiant his heart, 
To the battle thou shalt draw near. 
He that shall look upon thee shall have rest (of heart), 
The Lord rejoiced at the word of his father. 
He drew near and stood before Ansar. 
Ansar beheld him, and his heart was filled with joy. 
He kissed him on his lips, and fear departed from him. 

The son then asks his father the cause of his trouble, and 

says: 
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Let me go that I may accomplish that which is in thy heart. 
What warrior has caused thee to go forth to battle ? 

(No); it is Fiamat, the woman who is armed, that attacketh thee ! 
The neck of Fiamat swiftly shalt thou trample under foot ! 


It is impossible not to see here the Babylonian version of 
Genesis, iii: 15: “I will put enmity between thee and the 
woman, and between thy seed and her seed; it shall bruise thy 
head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.” 


Pror. MattHew F.inpers Perriz, in a recent lecture, 
summed up in a few sentences of intense interest the latest 
evidence of the antiquity of the human race. 

Antiquarians now have to deal with Egypt alone. There is 
an unbroken chain of historic record from 5000 B. C., besides 
actual objects which carry history back 2000 years further, 
thus giving gooo years to human history; but this is yet far 
from the beginning. 

There were traces which showed that civilization must have 
come from another country, but where no one has the slight- 
est idea. The earliest graves have figures of a race of bush- 
men of a type discovered similar to those found in France and 
Malta, proving that the race extended from Africainto Europe. 
Then there are figures of women who were captured from still 
earlier races, which probably were of the paleolithic age. 
Beyond this there was a time when the climate of Egypt was 
totally different from to-day, when a rainfall fertilized what is 
now a desert and when animals, of which all trace has been 
lost, inhabited the country. 

Other lands might show the age of man to be more remote 
by physical evidences but nowhere could we feel more plainly 
the certainty of the antiquity of man than where gooo years’ 
continuous remains did not yet bring us into the vast periods 
of those climatic and geological changes through which man 
had kept up the chain of life to the present day. 


Tue New Church Magazine for July has an article by Rev. 
Edward Jones, entitled “The Doctrine of the Future Life in 
Ancient Egypt.” Mr. Jones says that Emanuel Swedenborg, 
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in his Arcana Coelestia, instructs us that there was a time in 
the world’s history when men had orderly intercourse with the 
spiritual world, and when, therefore, they understood the 
philosophy of future life. When open vision ceased, in order 
that men might still have preserved among them a knowledge 
of the eternal world, revelation was given. It is, then, a 
question of much interest whether we can discover in the an- 
cient religions of the East any survivals of a true revelation, 
of belief in a future life, and whether initiated priests or 
others understood the doctrines of the nearness and reality of 
another world, of the judgment, and of heaven and hell. For 
the purpose of this inquiry, says Mr. Jones, the recent discov- 
eries of archeologists in Egypt provide much material. 

Swedenborg asserts that the Egyptians from ancient times 
knew Jehovah by reason that even in Egypt there had been 
an Ancient church (A. D. 7097), and that their record writings, 
their hieroglyphics, were founded on correspondences. These 
statements were made some fifty years before Dr. Young had 
discovered the first clue to the reading of the hieroglyphics by 
deciphering the symbol for Ptolemy on the Rosetta Stone. 
Modern research has completely established the statement of 
Swedenborg that the hieroglyphics, especially in the earlier 
forms, were all symbolic. 

Says Mr. Jones, the cardinal principle that held together the 
Israelite nation in its religious character was the unity of God. 
This doctrine distinguished them from all the nations around 
them. Most likely all the polytheistic religions were at first 
monotheistic; but by abstraction of the varied methods by 
which the one God was supposed to act, symbols correspond- 
ing to these qualities were noted in nature. Often speaking 
of the attributes in an abstract personal manner, they gradu- 
ally passed through the ‘changes of god-like to god. The 
vulgar could soon fall into error; but for a long period those 
who were initiated into the mysteries of their religion, the 
priesthood, and those directly taught by them, would still pre- 
serve the idea that there was one God above all the lesser 
divinities. This was exactly the condition of the Egyptians. 
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With them there was one Supreme, the one Nefar. As with 
the Jews, His name was unpronounceable, too holy for utter- 
ance; but His glory was manifested in the offices of the other 
divinities. 

After describing the burial and judgment of the dead, as re- 
lated in the Book of the Dead, Mr. Jones concludes as follows: 
“It is true that the intense realism of this ancient religion be- 
came corrupt, and afterwards magical and evil acts infested its 
priesthood, but this must be said, that for at least five thou- 
sand years it sustained the great truth of the immortality of 
man to many millions of people, and to-day the New-Church 
doctrine of the future life may be but the re-biith of a truth as 
old as the hills, and to be traced to the Ancient Church of the 
world. The Lord never permits a great truth altogether to 
fade away. The seeming death of the Phoenix is the moment 
of its resurrection. The lifeless ball of the Nile clay had yet a 
germ of life within, and the scarabzeus, emblem of life and im- 
mortality, issues therefrom. The ideal of a one God and of 
the Divine utterance was preserved among the people of 


Israel, the manifestation of which was born as the Son of God, 
but this needed conjoining with the remains of the great truth 
of personal immortality, and this could only be obtained from 
Egypt. So the gospel of Jesus was thus the bringing to light 
of this immortality—‘Out of Egypt have I called my Son.’” 


A journey to Safa and the Gebel ed-Driig carried out in 
1899 and 1900 enabled two French scholars, M. Dussaud and M. 
Macler to visit a number of spots abounding in Greek, Latin, 
Arabic, Nabatean, and especially Safaitic inscriptions. Not 
only were many of the texts, already copied and published by 
de Vogiie, Waddington, and other travelers, verified and their 
readings improved, but the authors were also fortunate enough 
to discover a mass of new material which they have now laid 
before Semitic scholars in a handy form, the transliterations 
and renderings of the texts being followed by seventeen plates 
containing facsimiles of over 400 Safaitic graffiti. 

For a long time the contents and the execution of the graffiti 
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of the Safa defied equally the copier and decipherer. So they 
had to wait twenty years from their first discovery by Cyril 
Graham in 1857, through a necessary period of wonderful and 
eccentric conjectures, before Halévy found the key to their 
mysteries. Their value lies entirely in theiralphabet. In that 
respect they are a plain link between Hebrew-Phecenician- 
Aramaic characters and the South Arabian. Further, they 
show that the development ran from north to south, and not 
vice versa, Especially in the added light of the Libyanic in- 
scriptions we see clearly how the passage of the Phcenician 
alphabet to that of South Arabian can be explained only by a 
series of changes, relics of which are stranded in Safaitic and 
Libyanic. This of itself marks one important enough stage in 
the history of the alphabet, and it is only part of the normal 
irony of paleography that such a development should have 
depended for its record on the stray scratchings of Bedouin, 
half-herdsmen, half-husbandmen, who sheltered from their 
wilder brethren of the desert behind the friendly fringe of 
Roman garrisons. 


Contents of Man, Sept.—A collection of objects from the 
district to the South-west of Lake Nyassa, by R. W. Felkin, 
Ill.—A Price of Early Masonry at Chaouch in Tunis, by J. L. 
Myers, Ill.—Suggestions for an International Bibliography of 
Anthropology, by N. W. Thomas.—Ethnographic Surveys of 
India in Connection with the Census of 1901.—An Egyptian 
Ebony Statuette of a Negress, by W. M. Flinders Petrie, I1l.— 
The Proposed Monument to Gabriel de Mortillet, by Louis 
Giraux.—A Stone Celt from Tonga, by Basil Thompson, I1l.— 
South African Totemism, by J.G. Frazer. Reviews.—Proceed- 
ings of Societies. 

Prof. Petrie says that in comparison with other statuettes 
made by Egyptians, now at Bologna, Florence, and elsewhere, 
this is by far the best; to the present, this stands as the finest 
piece of Egyptian sculpture on a small scale. It was found at 
Thebes about 1896, and is now preserved at University Col- 


lege, London. The figure is carved in ebony and highly pol- 
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ished. The original motive is that the girl has before her a 
monkey walking upright carrying a tray on its head; the 
marks of the edge of the tray are seen on the breasts and ster- 
num; the hands of the girl were occupied in steadying the 
tray. 

The race is that of the negress of the Upper Nile, who were 
brought into Egypt in large numbers as slaves, especially in 
the time of the Eighteenth Dynasty, to which this figure cer- 
tainly belongs. The expression is admirably given; the intent, 
careful air, looking down at the tray which is being carried ; 
the complete childish innocence, and absence of self-conscious- 
ness. The perfect treatment of the under side of the jaw, its 
junction with the neck, and the fore of the head, are points 
which show a fine artist. The ears are pierced in the lower 
lobes. The shoulders and the hips are excellently modelled ; 
the rounding of the muscles of the back, firm and full, can 
scarcely be appreciated in the side view. In the lower limbs 
the rendering of the action is very life-like; the left leg is firm 
and supporting, the right is being slowly raised at the heel for 
the gentle forward movement of guiding the monkey in front. 
The balance of the whole figure leaves nothing to be desired. 


Proressor Petrie sends the following communication to Mr. 
Hearst, of the New York /ournal, giving a resumé of his dis- 


coveries at Abydos : 

The continuation of the work of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
on the Royal Tombs of the first Egyptian dynasties has proved 
in some respects more surprising than that of last year. We 
are now able to trace out the regular development of the civil- 
ization during some 400 years; from the time when writing 
was but rarely used, and only then in a rude and pictorial 
stage, down to the common use of delicately figured hiero- 


glyphics indistinguishable from those used for thousands of 
years after. We have now in our hands the beautifully 
wrought jewelry and gold work, the minutely engraved ivor- 
ies, the toilet objects of Menes, the founder of the monarchy, 
and his successor, fashioned more than 6,500 years ago. The 
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following summary will give an idea of the gain in knowledge 
in the last three months. 

Of Menes and his predecessors there are about thirty inscrip- 
tions and labels in stone and ivory. From these we learn 
certainly the names of three kings—Narmer, Qa, and a name 
written with a fish sign; perhaps also Det and Sam are two 
other names, but they are more probably word signs. Among 
these works of Menes are parts of four ebony tablets with fig- 
ures and inscriptions, one apparently showing a human sacri- 
fice. The strangest object is a massive strip of gold of un- 
known use with the name of Menes (Aha) upon it. 

Of Zer, the successor of Menes, the astonishing find is the 
forearm of his queen, still in its wrappings, with four splendid 
bracelets intact. One is a series of figures of the royal hawk 
perched on the tomb, thirteen figures in cast and chased gold 
alternating with fourteen carved in turquoise. The second 
bracelet is of spiral beads of gold and lazuli in three groups. 
The third bracelet is of four groups of hourglass beads, ame- 
thyst between gold, with connections of gold and turquoise. 
The fourth has a centerpiece of gold, copied from the rosette 
seed of a plant, with amethyst and turquoise beads and bands 
of braided gold wire. This brilliant and exquisitely finished 
group of jewelry shows what a high level was already attained 
at the beginning of the First Dynasty. It is 2,000 years older 
than the jewelry of Dahshur, the oldest yet known; and it has 
the great advantage of being carefully examined as found, and 
restrung in its exact arrangement. The arm of the queen had 
been broken off by the first plunderers, and laid in a hole in 
the wall of the tomb; there it had remained neglected by the 
four parties in ancient and modern times who had successively 
cleared out the tomb. 

Of the same king there are some forty inscribed pieces of 
ivory and stone, and two lions carved in ivory. Also the great 
royal tombstone has been found in pieces and rejoined. About 
sixty private tombstones give us the names in use in the royal 
household, many formed from the goddess Neith, but not one 
from Isis, 
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Of King Den, the fifth of the First Dynasty, a dozen in- 
scribed ivories have been found, including the handle of the 
royal land-measuring cord. Also an impress of a beautiful 
royal seal, showing the king wrestling with a hippopotamus, 
and spearing a crocodile. 

Coming to the Second Dynasty, the tomb of Perabsen 
yielded a large tombstone of the king carved in syenite; also 
the names of his three predecessors carved on stone bowls; 
these are Hotep-ahaui, Ra-neb and Neteren, as on the small 
granite statue, No. 1, at the Cairo Museum. From these we 
see that Perabsen was probably the fourth king of the dynasty. 


His successor, apparently, was Kha-sekhemui, whose tomb we 


have mostly cleared. From it we have the royal sceptre, 
formed of cylinders of sard, held together by a copper rod in 
the axis, and with gold bands at intervals; there remains 28 
inches length, but the lower end is lost. There are also seven 
stone vases with gold covers fastened on with twisted gold 


wire, two gold bracelets, twenty copper dishes, dozens of cop- 


per models of tools, copper axes, fruit knives, and a perfect 
dish of diorite. 

All of these, it must be remembered, are but the oversight 
of many plunderers, ancient and modern. We have had to 
search many thousands of tons of sand and rubbish, all of 
which had been turned over and left as done with, only three 


years ago, by the last explorer. 


Dr. Cart Peters sends the following communication to the 
London 7imes: 

In my communication to The Times on an Egyptian figure 
found south of the Zambesi, I had said: “It has hieroglyphics 
round its waist which have not been deciphered yet. I take it 
that this figure is about 5,000 years old and a representation of 
the goddess Isis.” Permit me to state that in this opinion I 
have been mistaken. I have had the figure examined by Dr. 
Flinders Petrie, who gives the following explanation which, 
with his permission, I beg to publish: 

Ushabté figure, probably of a courtier of Tahutmes ITI. 
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Upper part of an Ushabté figure of pottery impressed in a 
mould. On the head is an elaborate wig, in each hand a 
scourge instead of a hoe. On the chest is the cartouche of 
Tahutmes III. (about 1450 B. C). Three lines of inscription 
remain below, so much effaced that only the title of Osiris can 
be seen; but there is no trace of a cartouche with it. 


The wig and the scourges in the hands point to this being a 
figure of the King himself; but his name cannot be traced in 
the lower inscription. 

As to the source, the figure is certainly genuinely ancient, 
and by its smell it has been buried in moist earth (not in an 


Egyptian tomb), and has not been kept long by an Arab. All 
this agrees with the account of its finding, 


W. M. Fuinpers Petrie. 
The statuette, then, is one of the funeral figures and has not 
been buried in a tomb of Egypt, but in a tomb of the wet 
Zambesi soil. It has not been kept long by an Arab, therefore 


has apparently not been brought down to South Africa for 
trading purposes. 


Tahutmes or Thutmosis III. belongs to the 18th dynasty 
and is nephew of Queen Hatespu, who sent that much spoken 
of expedition to the country Punt, or Phoun. 

The epoch of the 18th dynasty was the most glorious of 
Egyptian history, and Thutmosis himself carried the Egyptian 


arms over anterior Asia and built his celebrated palace at 
Karnak. 

I find Prof. Petrie’s explanation adds more weight to the 
conclusion I have drawn from such a find south of the Zam- 
besi than my own original opinion. That a statuette of Thot- 
mus III. himself or of one of his courtiers should be found in 
South Africa is indeed very remarkable, and may well lead the 
attention of scholars to the reopening of the Punt question. 

I hope that an archeological society may take an interest in 
this question and send out a proper expedition to North-East 
Mashonaland for further researches. A scholar should be sent 
there who is experienced in archzological excavations. 
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No 2, 1901, of the Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft contains Dr. Otto Weber’s “Studien zur siidarabischen 
Altertumskunde,” Part II, which is devoted to the publication, 
in transcription only, of the new Minzan inscription, discov- 
ered by Dr. Glaser at Berakis (Jatil), and translated and com- 
mentated by Dr. Weber. The inscription is an ez-voto, 
containing about 150 words in eighteen lines. In a note Dr. 
Weber says that there are, in Glaser’s possession, valuable in- 
scriptions from Kataban, an Arabian kingdom which stood at 
some period in close relation tothe South Arabian “Minzan” 
kingdom, the two being often mentioned together at the be- 
ginning of those inscriptions. It bothers Dr. Weber that 
Glaser holds back these inscriptions. Says he, Wie lange wird 
es dauern, dass Glaser’s 100 katabanische Inschriften, nicht 
etwa Exvotos, sondern lange, gut erhaltene Texte aus allen 
Zeiten des kataban. Reiches in Glaser’s Kisten und Notiz- 
biichern schlummern? “How long will it be that Glaser’s 100 
Katabanian inscriptions, not even ex-votos, but long, well-pre- 


served texts from all periods of the Katabanian kingdom, sleep 


in Glaser’s boxes and note books.” And he adds, “How much 
light they might spread over all questions as to which we must 


still grope in the dark.” 


In the Jovrnal Asiatique, 1900, pp. 80-142 (14 figs.), 201-253 
(6 figs.), Raymond Weill discusses ancient Egyptian fortifica- 
tions. After general observations on the character of Egyp- 
tian fortifications, their chronology, and the existing ruins and 
paintings from which information may be derived, the indi- 
vidual remains of fortifications are treated in detail, their 
places are established and their dates fixed. The articles con- 
tain many remarks on ancient warfare and on the progress of 
the Egyptian empire at various times. 


Tue following are corrected prices of the Gothic books 
noticed in the September Bisu1a: Glossary, $3.25; Gothic Bible, 
$2.25; Grammar, $1.35; or, all three books for $6.00. 
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